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EDITORIAL 


Some popular journals have, for some time now, been publishing a short list of books which are 
selling successfully. Books and Bookmen has a feature of the best-selling titles from two or three 
bookshops in town and the provinces ; Time and Tide publishes a list compiled with the assistance 
of the National Book League : Time in its “Time Listings’ enumerates the top twenty best 
sellers (of America) and similar lists no doubt appear in other journals. The outstanding 
characteristic of these lists is the remarkably high quality of the books mentioned. Rare indeed 
is a title which would not deserve a place on the shelves on any public library. Most of the 
titles are, of course, new, although it is interesting to note how really outstanding titles retain a 
place on the lists for many weeks. Thus in the last ““Time Listing’, Dr. Zhivago, Breakfast at 
Tiffany’s, and Aku Aku among others, have all been published for some months. 


What should be the practice of the public librarian vis-a-vis the best-seller ? Ideally, or 
perhaps one should say, in a well regulated society, a library should be able to purchase one 
copy of every newly-published book which had any value whatsoever to the community, in 
addition to having sufficient funds to buy older books, music, replacements, etc., and still have 
enough to purchase all the extra copies of best-sellers which were necessary to meet demand. 
If every library authority in the country were spending the £5,000 or two shillings per head 
recommended by the Roberts Report, few would even then be in a position to do all these 
things. It is doubtful whether in this instance as in many others, the ideal is to be preferred 
to the “‘not-quite-perfect”’. 

One of the factors governing the practice of book selection is the percentage of the popula- 
tion using the library. We have always taken the view that librarians should not wish all 
members of the community to be regular and frequent users of the library. There are many 
activities which are at least as worthwhile as reading, and, in any case, a great many more 
people should buy their own books. A majority should use the library service occasionally as 
it becomes necessary for them to obtain information, or to borrow books which they cannot 
purchase. The minority will be regular users borrowing what might be called “general popular 
books”. This minority, some twenty to thirty per cent. of the population, will remain fairly 
constant in number and will borrow approximately the same number of books year in, year out, 
presuming the total population to remain constant. The question then is what they will borrow. 
Two groups of books will be sought : books similar to those they have enjoyed previously, and 
best sellers or books otherwise in the news. (This is not to suggest that this minority will read 
exclusively in these groups : from time to time they will find it necessary or desirable, provoked 
by some intention, ambition or other stimuli to read other books, but mainly they seek recreation, 
which is not in a general sense a derogatory word.) 

There are many librarians who consider it their duty to provide “light fiction” and there 
are others who refuse to do so. ‘The first say that it is not for them to judge and that there is no 
reason why an adult, in al! other respects considered a responsible citizen, should be denied 
light reading of this calibre if he or she wants it. The latter maintain that professional and 
cultural responsibility demand of them that they should maintain the highest standards and 
that public funds should not be wasted on inferior material. 

The latter we consider correct, with one condition which is that if light fiction, romances, 
murders and westerns are not purchased, then good quality popular titles, particularly current 
best-sellers, be purchased in really large quantities. How many library service points have 100 
(or 50, or 40, or 30, or even 5) copies of, say Cordell’s Rape of the Fair Country or Braine’s Room 
at the Top or Seton’s The Winthrop Woman? Very few. Recently we have visited several branch 
libraries and in none of them did we find any novels on the shelves by Georgette Heyer, Neville 
Shute, Joyce Cary or Ernest Hemingway. We are convinced that the public would read books 
of this quality with as much eagerness and enjoyment if they were to find them on the shelves 
as those who reserve them or buy them in the bookshops. 


As far as fiction is concerned, why bother to buy anything but the best titles as long and 
as often as they will be read. Why buy inferior, badly written detective stories as long as these 
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addicts are reading Christie, Sayers, Carr and Doyle ? Why bother with slushy love stories 


if you have no copies of Gone with the Wind, Rebecca or A Town Like Alice on your shelves. There 
have been so many worthwhile books and so few new books are added to their number every 
year which would bring great pleasure to public library borrowers if they ever found them on 
the shelves. They can be reserved, of course, but why should one have to go to that trouble. 
Librarians must resist the blandishments of publishers’ advertisements and uncritical descriptive 
reviews and concentrate on ensuring that the shelves of their libraries contain copies of worth- 
while books and on buying good new books in quantity. 

With non-fiction, the problem is quite different. For a few types of book, such as war 
stories, which are in many cases as near fiction as makes no odds, how-to-do-it books, photo- 
graphy and philately, it is our experience that the demand is insatiable and therefore a librarian 
could have no hesitation in buying copies of Jacobson’s Developing, Teach Yourself French and the 
like until a copy was available for immediate loan. However, in all these there remains a com- 
paratively small number of the total titles requested. It is too much to expect a library to 
provide all the copies of the latest piéce a succés, knowing full well thac it will be as dead as 
mutton in a month or two. It is incredible how quickly some books die : some books can hardly 
be said to have lived at all, and it is an extremely astute librarian or bookseller who can spot the 
titles which will clutter up his shelves if he unwisely succumbs to the splash advertisements which 
these titles are so often given. 

The answer lies in a shrewd reading of reviews, a sharp eye on readers’ requests and 
suggestions and a keen nose for the doubtful and the second-rate. As far as reviews are concerned, 
we should not confine ourselves to The Times Literary Supplement, The Sunday Times and the New 
Statesman (conservatives please read Spectator). The views of Messrs. Mortimer and Connolly, 
to say nothing (what can one say?) of the anonymous critics of The Times Literary Supplement are 
hardly representative of the intellectual or literary level of the majority of the population. 
. Librarians need to know the opinions of the evening papers and less august but more widely 

circulated dailies. An hour or two each week spent with Good Housekeeping, The Lady and 
Ideal Home would be altogether much more profitable, nor should one neglect the reviews in 
The Queen, The Sketch and The Tatler. A book could be written on the influence of snob appeal 
on the tastes and purchasing habits of the British. 

The librarian or his book buyer must have a regular report on readers’ requests and 
suggestions. ‘This should consist of a list of new titles which are being requested and the number 
of such requests, so that he can from day to day decide whether additional copies are necessary. 
A friend recently told of a book much vaunted which was requested by several readers within 
three days and not again thereafter. The “reserves” situation must be watched if the librarian 
is not to fall between the Scylla of buying too many copies of a dud and the Charybdis of not 
buying enough of a hit. 

A librarian who makes any pretence of being familiar with publishing activity soon learns 
to identify the spurious escape and horror refugee stories, the “‘ghosted”” memoirs, the scissors- 
and-paste manual, the padded and the inflated book on a topical subject. A book buyer needs 
to be suspicious of everything new ; there are few which will survive the test of time and there 
are so many books of the past which have. 
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Dewey Decimal Classification, 16th Edition : 
An Appraisal 


By W. Howarp Puriutrs, F.L.A., Deputy City Librarian, Sheffield City Libraries 


Tue young librarian, when confronted with the magnificent new two-volume edition of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification, would perhaps do well, not only to wonder at the virility of this 
remarkable publication, which has done so much to influence library technique during the past 
eighty years, but also to ponder on the paradox that most of its faults and weaknesses (of which 
he will have heard so much), derive directly from its successful adoption in thousands of libraries 
throughout the world. If Melvil Dewey had not categorically promised, after the second edition 
in 1885, that no major re-allocation of the notation would be made, it is doubtful if his scheme 
would have been so quickly and so universally adopted. And, once adopted, the ‘no change” 
principle became more and more vital. While the Decimal Classification has been more or 
less tied to schedules conditioned by thought in the Eighties, other modern classifications have 
been kept up-to-date without difficulty with knowledge (rapid changes in which will continue 
to out-date any printed schedule) merely because they lie comparatively unused. 


Up to and including the 14th edition in 1942, successive editions of Dewey were limited 
largely to the expansion of certain sections in the schedules. Following the appearance of this 
edition, which had developed from a few pages of the first edition in 1876 to a massive rather 
cumbrous volume of nearly 2,000 pages in which some parts were developed in great detail and 
others remained almost undeveloped, many librarians, especially in America, called for a 
“standard” edition with all sections expanded to more or less the same degree. The 1951 
edition resulted. 


Although chronologically this was the 15th edition of the classification, it was virtually a 
new decimal scheme, breaking away completely from previous fundamental principles, and 
reflecting in the pattern of its schedules the opinions and recommendations of many librarians 
throughout the world. The main classes remained in their original order, but each schedule was 
completely revised “‘in the light of new information, changing concepts and terminology”. The 
break with tradition was made even more complete by the abandonment of “simpler speling”’, 
so closely connected with the name of Melvil Dewey. This edition was produced in a very handy 
volume of about 660 pages of neat, uncrowded print and, apart from a few unaccountable 
lapses in certain sections, this Standard Classification, if considered as an individual scheme, 
was a practical one, useful for all types of libraries except very large and specialist collections. 
Many of the old, rather cumbrous features of the 14th edition were dropped, alphabetical order 
was frequently introduced with advantage, and very full explanatory notes were given. Despite 
the fact that each topic schedule was assessed and criticised before its incorporation by many 
experts and librarians and that no real drastic changes were introduced to involve wholesale 
reclassification, the Standard Edition met with a wave of criticism. Much of this was directed 
against the complete absence of detailed subdivision in the Geography and History Classes. 
The Editors’ rather naive claim that any librarian using the scheme should not “‘need to be 
told how to arrange his collection’’ did not help and no strong advocacy for simple alphabetical 
order within the county or district was made. Indeed, it was generally agreed that the scheme 
had little attraction for librarians anxious to reclassify stocks already arranged on the older 
editions of the Decimal Classification. 


Almost immediately upon the publication of the Standard Edition, the production of the 
16th edition was planned and criteria were adopted to guide the Editorial staff and to assess 
the expressed needs of librarians throughout the world. At the outset, the Editorial Policy 
Committee was faced with the old quandary—which of two equally valid principles to adopt 
as the basis of the revision. ‘‘Continuity of numbers” on the one hand, and the recessity to keep 
the schedules abreast of knowledge on the other—whether to follow the policy tiz:at no drastic 
reallocation of symbol or topic should be introduced, with revision limited to expansion of 
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existing schedules ; or to meet a widespread demand that the schedules be revised according 
to the growth of modern knowledge and that, where necessary, topics and subjects be redefined, 


reorganised and regrouped according to changed concepts. 


In theory, professional opinion on these two policies varies, but in practice the crucial 
test has always been the amount of re-classification and alteration of records which any drastic 
revision would entail, especially in the old well-established libraries. ‘The majority of librarians 
recognise that the classification in use in a library has little significance even to the serious 
reader. Few readers are in a position to understand theoretical order or to appreciate any 
“leading up to and away from” relationships. The great majority are concerned only in obtain- 
ing an individual book or in finding material on a particular subject, and in this respect seem to 
understand more easily a 123 than an ABC arrangement. 

As a personal aside here, despite the fact that I have acted as readers’ adviser to all types 
of readers in all types of libraries using all types of classification— including periods in a reference 
library with a fixed location scheme, in a branch library arranged according to a detailed 
classification, in another whose stock was grouped in broad subject displays, in a large “Brown” 
library, in a well-known system where the librarian (probably the best bookman I have ever 
met) was a classification “fanatic” producing new schedules on the slightest provocation, and 
finally in a system whose stock of 500,000 volumes relies mainly on the 12th edition of D.C.—I 
have never heard a reader grumble, comment or express a passing interest in the arrangement 
of the stock, even when the notational symbols on a booklist did not conform to those on the 
spines of books on the shelves—a not too infrequent occurrence, to the chagrin of the long 
suffering staff, in one library mentioned above. 


It is possible that similar practical experience influenced the librarians who were approached 
by the Editorial Policy Committee when preparing the 16th edition, for it was resolved that 
this edition should revert in some part to the schedules of the 14th edition, maintaining less than 
half of the reallocations made in the 15th edition. In addition, it was decided that all future 
editions should conform once again to the old and much maligned policy of the “integrity of 
numbers”. 


The 16th edition is thus a compromise and its formulation is based on the following criteria, 
accepted in 1953 : 

“The 16th edition should be designed for use in the classification of books and other 
materials in general libraries except (1) those small libraries which prefer to use an abridged 
edition and (2) those very large libraries or libraries with special collections which prefer to 
use close classification for which extremely detailed expansions are needed. Its structure should 
be such that it can be applied broadly or in detail, depending upon type and size of library. 
This requires maintenance of the flexibility of notation in the D.C.—a valuable feature not 
common to all classifications—which makes possible the shortening of numbers without 
damaging the structure of the schedules, so that the same edition can be used by libraries varying 
greatly in size. Stability of the fundamental structure of the schedules should be maintained, 
so that any part of any one of the three types of editions—abridged, regular or standard and a 
possible future bibliographic edition—can be used with parts of the others, without making total 
reclassification necessary. The 16th edition should also take into account, in both introduction 
and schedules, the needs of library schools in teaching the theory, principles and practice of D.C. 
The schedules should be carried out in sufficient detail to make specific provision for topics of 
interest and importance to libraries . . . The detail will vary in different parts of the schedules, 
according to the amount of material which has been and is likely to be acquired and used by 
libraries . . . ‘Divided like’ notes should be used whenever possible to show possibility of 
subdivision . . . the Index should be a ‘relative index’.” 

While the 16th edition is obviously intended for general libraries, the Editors have 
attempted to make provision for other collections having varying needs, recognising that “every 
library has problems, needs, demands on its services which are to some extent unique”. As a 
result, the scheme is a severely practical classification based on books and the use made of them. 
The Tables, although containing less than 18,000 entries compared with over 31,000 in the 
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14th edition, are spread over more pages, which, with large clear type, full notes and instructions, 
make this the most attractive edition and certainly much the easiest to use. ‘The whole classifica- 
tion is based on a Protestant-Anglo-Saxon culture and the subdivision of the schedules follows 
the needs expressed in the use made of collections of books particularly in American libraries, 
the guiding principle being that further subdivision was considered for any topic on which 
more than 20 individual titles could be found. The Editors state that altogether over 1,600 
reallocations have been made. These are either total, where the entire number has been dropped, 
or partial, where, although some topics have been moved from the number, certain other 
topics remain. Over 850 are reallocations from the 14th edition, and about 610 from the 15th, 
while 134 are entirely new and have been made for what the Editors consider to be compelling 
reasons. Of the reallocations from the 15th edition over 520 have been restored to their 14th edition 
location. In spite of this large number of alterations, it is claimed that even a large general 
library will not need to reclassify more than 30 titles at each of about 50 heads. 


Throughout the schedules, the Editors have been at pains to indicate clearly these re- 
allocations of topics. A set of square brackets [ ] is employed to distinguish numbers which 
are no longer in force or no longer in force with the meaning indicated ; a dagger ¢ preceding a 
number means that the number was used with the sense indicated in the 14th edition, while an 
asterisk * means the same for the 15th edition, e.g. 

132 [f .161] Alcoholism 
Class in 132.72 
321 [* .84] Communist state 
Class in 321.642 
In the Index, the dagger and the asterisk have the same meanings, but superseded entries 
are preceded by the word formerly in italics. 

In many cases, the old number remains as an alternative, but in each case the “editors’ 
preference” is clearly shown—and users are warned that this preferred notation is the one 
that will be used on all Library of Congress cataloguing cards. With these exceptions, it is 
obvious that considerable attention has been paid to provide ‘“‘a clear cut number for each 
topic without overlap or dual provision”. However, as the 15th edition met with little active 
support throughout the world, the tables would have been much clearer if all references to the 
15th edition had been omitted, thus treating the new schedules as a direct development of the 
14th. 

Classifiers have always found that, even with the most careful choice of terms, some further 
definition or explanation of the scope of a heading is frequently necessary and it is gratifying 
to see that the new schedules are very fully annotated with definitions, notes, synonyms, cross 
references, derivations and other useful devices. 


These fall into 6 main Groups : 

Instruction Notes which supply specific directions of various sorts to differentiate between numbers 
or to refer the classifier to groups of relevant topics. 

Definitions used mainly to distinguish the specific meaning from a variety of meanings. 

Scope Notes to indicate the aspects of the subject which should be included in a specific number. 


Inclusion Notes to enumerate the closely welded topics (on which a small amount of literature 
only is anticipated) which are to be grouped at a number. 


Instruction Notes and Cross References to supply specific directions of various sorts to the classifier. 
In addition, the schedules are made easier to apply by the use of heavier type centred on the 
page for group headings—this is particularly useful for collections of topics which have no 
broad inclusive number, e.g. : 


738.1 - 738.3 Pottery 


In addition, a number of special summaries are provided to show the pattern of division at 
various points. 
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It is the fullness of these helpful devices that makes the 16th edition at least 25 per cent 
greater in size than the 14th edition despite the considerable reduction in the amount of detailed 
subdivision. 

A more detailed examination of the schedules shows that the greatest reductions have been 
made in Class 100 Philosophy (from 2028 to 499 entries), in Class 500 Pure Science (from 
3649 to 2083 entries), in Class 600 Technology-Applied Science (from 9860 to 4031 entries), 
in Class 700 The Arts (from 2880 to 1407 entries), and in Class 800 Literature (from 2024 to 
302 entries). The great reduction in Class 800 is caused by the omission of all special places 
for particular authors under the form groupings. Further examples of the redrafting of the 
schedules are : the Psychology schedules at 130 and 150 are reduced from a combined total of 
nearly 60 closely printed pages to under 20 well spaced pages, while 170 Ethics is considerably 
extended. In Natural Sciences, 570 Biology, 580 Botany and 590 Zoology in particular are 
considerably shortened and the Botany schedules abound in re-allocations. In Class 600, 610 
Medicine and 620 Engineering are greatly reduced, e.g. 611 Human Anatomy drops from 35 
detailed pages with many special schedules to a mere 6 pages (611.7 Motor and Intergumentary 
Organs is reduced from about 330 entries to less than 50 entries). In 620 Engineering, 621.384 
Radio Communication Engineering is reduced by 9/10ths to 30 entries but 660-668 Chemical 
Technology, 669 Metallurgy and 670 Manufactures all show welcome expansions. In The 
Arts, many sections including 710 Landscape and Civic Art, 720 Architecture and 770 Photo- 
graphy have been abbreviated, while 790 Recreation has been increased. In 780 Music, different 
numbers are given for books about music and for scores, e.g. 787.1-787.12 for books about violin 
and violin music and 787.15 for the music itself. The old practical method of giving all books 
of music one number and maintaining two sections on the shelves is a lot more convenient 
both for the reader and for the librarian concerne dwith valuable shelf space. Special sections 
in Class 200, Religion, are reduced, e.g. at 267.3 Y.M.C.A. 34 entries to 8 entries, while 296 
Judaism is expanded from a single entry to a schedule of two pages with full notes and summaries. 
In the whole classification, one section only, 546-547 Inorganic and Organic Chemistry, has 
been completely remodelled. These schedules were considered obsolete and impossible to 
revise by any method of expansion and have been reformulated without reference to the previous 
notation. The old schedules, complete with helpful expansions, are supplied as an appendix 
to the Relative Index, and this is preceded by an alphabetical summary of the chemical elements 
with the notations as allocated in the 14th, 15th and 16th editions. An example from this table 
will show the complete reclassification necessary : Carbon 546.26 (14th), 546.28 (15th), 546.681 
(16th). Librarians are warned, however, that the appendix will not be included in the 17th 
edition. The Editors admit quite frankly that the order and sub-division of many topics are 
now outdated but in every case the “amount of reclassification’ has presumably persuaded 
the many librarians consulted to insist that no complete and drastic revision be made. This 
is particularly true of the Geography and History classes (the only section increased from 6375 
to 6486 entries) where instead of a completely revised schedule to accommodate the many 
changes of political affiliations during the past half century, “‘alternatives have been offered 
as a palliative”. We are informed that, after a study of many possible solutions, it was decided 
to follow the principle that position on the map rather than political ties should determine 
classification so far as ‘editors’ preference” goes, but still to permit alternative arrangements 
for those libraries which require them. The failure to rearrange this class, so important because 
of geographical subdivision throughout the scheme, is perhaps the greatest disappointment in 
the new edition. 


As a contrast, the emphasis throughout the schedules is placed on the simple and convenient 
grouping of books. In particular, pointed warnings are given on the dangers and futility of 
“number building’. ‘The classifier should not permit his fascination with the possibility of 
dividing one number like another to lead him into ill-advised combinations which may turn 
out to be more confusing than helpful. Numbers are fascinating things but the unwary can trip 


over them ! 


The main Appendix Tables of the 14th edition have been omitted, thus removing a seemingly 
irresistible temptation to many British classifiers to use these U.D.C. features. The elaborate 
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“Uniform Subdivisions” have been replaced by a fairly simple table of Form Divisions (con- 
veniently prefacing the main tables) and even here users are warned against their indiscriminate 
use it is “wise not to divide by them when the number to be divided is more than 6 or 5 digits 
in length except where the possibility is explicitly shewn in the schedules”. 


The Editors believe that in an ideal decimal system the notation should not exceed six 
digits, which would provide 1,000,000 separate places with even distribution and constant 
density. The “integrity of numbers” method of revision during the past decade has, however, 
created many unavoidably long numbers, especially in the many branches of Science and Engin- 
eering, where the phenomenal development in knowledge could not have been anticipated. 
In the ‘Tables and Index, all numbers with more than six digits are split by a space after the 
sixth figure, e.g. Unemployment of miners 331.137 822 and to prevent confusion in practice 
it is suggested that a long number could be split into two or more lines on the spine of books or 
on other library records. 

In special libraries and non-Western libraries with large collections of books in subjects 
or in languages, which have comparatively long basic notations merely because they are not 
strongly represented in American Libraries, it is recommended that a letter or combination of 
two letters be used as a substitute for a long base number, e.g. Arabic language in 4Ao-4Ag9 
(to be shelved first in the 400 Class) instead of 492.7-492.79 ; Buddhism in 2B instead of 294.3 ; 
Electricity in E. instead of 621.3, shelving it as if it were 621.3. Simple alphabetical arrange- 
ment within specific subjects is frequently recommended, and sometimes offered as an alterna- 
tive to systematic arrangement, e.g. under 974-979 it is proposed that local history may be 
arranged alphabetically under each state of the U.S. 


While it is obvious that a “solution to the problem of a classification universally acceptable 
has not yet been found”, the present edition does introduce some useful expansions of ‘‘non- 
Western” topics and this policy will be continued in the 17th edition. In the past, the ease with 
which the Decimal Classification could be modified to suit local conditions and requirements 
in libraries throughout the world is one of the main reasons for its general adoption. Few 
libraries are likely to use the present edition verbatim, some will find the detail of the sub- 
division too great, others will desire further expansion, or some reorganisation or change of 
emphasis in the schedules. We are told that advice on local problems and expansions of existing 
heads is available from the Editorial Office and in an effort to keep the scheme completely 
up-to-date a regular publication “D.C. Additions, Notes and Decisions’’ will be available to all 
users On request. 

The Relative Index occupies the second volume and with its 63,000 entries is much the same 
as that of the 14th edition, including headings used in the main Tables, together with many 
synonyms and related terms. Following the Index is a series of useful Appendices——-Geographic 
Divisions, (a list of Notational numbers at which geographical subdivision can be used) a special 
Author Table for William Shakespeare, a Table for College and University Publications, and 
Obsolescent Schedules (546-547 Inorganic and Organic Chemistry) preceded by a Table of 
Concordance of Chemical Elements. 


The typography, layout and indentation of topics on the printed page are, on the whole, 
clear and helpful, certainly a great improvement on all previous editions, but it is surprising 
that a bolder type face has not been used for certain headings, e.g. the general group 790 
Recreation is not distinguished from its subheads such as 791 Public Entertainment. The 
pages of both volumes are numbered and standard spelling is used throughout, apart from the 
use of a few simplifications recommended by the National Education Association in America 
in 1898. 

This 16th edition of the Decimal Classification is quite a remarkable achievement—a 
compromise, far from perfect, but a worthy successor to the previous editions. On the one hand, 
many of the theoretical criticisms of the earlier editions can still be levelled at the scheme— 
much of the order of both main classes and subdivisions still reflects concepts of knowledge 
now outdated and it is still unashamedly a bibliographical tool prepared primarily for American 
libraries. On the other hand, however, it is a much more balanced scheme than ever before 
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and the final form is the result of the experience and advice of thousands of practising librarians. 
Above all, the development of its schedules has been governed by first hand knowledge of the 
use made of the enormous stock of books in the Congress Library. Whether it will be generally 
adopted in this country is another matter, for despite grumbles at the obsolete nature of the 
14th edition and the assurances that the 17th and subsequent editions will not entail any major 
alterations, few librarians, it is feared, will face up to the considerable amount of reclassification 
necessary. It is rather ironic, too, that the very popularity of the B.N.B., a most valuable biblio- 
graphical tool in spite of its Ranganathan-cum-U.D.C.-cum-Dewey development, may make 
it even more difficult for the average British librarian to break away from the schedules of the 
14th edition. 


Dewey 16th and the Special Library 


By B. C. Vickery, M.A., Librarian, 1.C.1. Ltd., Akers Research Laboratories 


Desrrre the widespread use of the Dewey Decimal Classification in general libraries in this 
country, most special librarians choose either the Universal Decimal Classification or a scheme 
of their own making. The publication of the 16th edition of Dewey gives us an opportunity of 
assessing whether it offers any advantages to the special librarian which have been overlooked 
in the past, particularly as compared with the U.D.C. To make such a comparison over the 
whole field of knowledge would be beyond the powers of a single reviewer. All that I can 
attempt here is to record some impressions concerning the Chemistry, Biology, Botany and 
Agriculture schedules. 

First let us consider Chemistry. The Dewey schedule certainly does not reach the status 
of “the perfect book” discussed in its editorial foreword. There are groupings which look odd 
to the chemist. For example: Solutions, 541.34, are classed as a subdivision of Chemical 
reactions, but the schedule does have the advantage of bringing Solutions and Colloids together 
(separated in U.D.C. at 541.8 and 541.18). Quantum chemistry, 541.383, is inappropriately 
classed as a subdivision of Radiochemistry. Chemical bonds, 541.396, is not happily placed 
under Kinetics and mechanism, and in fact both Bonds and Stereochemistry would be better 
grouped as aspects of Molecular structure, which is listed at 541.22. The class 541.7, Isomers, 
chelates, polymers, is rather a ragbag. The group at 542 is defective in comparison with the 
U.D.C., in that it refers only to apparatus and not to chemical operations such as distillation 
(although Filtration is listed at 542.6). The heading 544.6, Spectrochemical analysis, is not 
further subdivided, and will have to bear a heavy load of books on visible, infra-red, ultra-violet 
and micro-wave techniques. 

On the other hand, there are positive advantages to the Dewey tables. At 544.8, Semimicro- 
analysis has found recognition. Inorganic and organic reactions are appropriately placed at 
546.1 and 547.2, and Organic analysis at 547.3. Acids, Alkalis and Salts are brought into 546. 
‘The chemical elements are classified both by Group and by Period. Antibiotics are scheduled 
as Natural products, 547.76 (they can only be found as Antiseptics in U.D.C.). Commercial 
organic products are usefully listed at 547.8. On the whole, the structure of the Chemistry 
schedules in Dewey is no worse than in U.D.C., and their terminology is often more current. 


The 16th edition of Dewey is designed “for use in the classification of books and similar 
materials in general libraries’, and its depth of analysis should therefore be such as to cope 
with current book production. In fact, this is not always the case. In Chemistry, there are no 
explicit locations for Hydrogen ion concentration, Oxidation potentials, Electro-phoresis, Solid 
adsorbents, Bio-assay, or even such a well-established title as laboratory Glass blowing (it is 
not satisfactory to put it in 666.122). 

The Biology schedule of Dewey is a great improvement over U.D.C. Physiology, Reproduc- 
tion, Growth and Biochemistry (scattered at U.D.C. 576.2, 577.9 and 577.1) are brought to- 
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gether at Dewey 574.1. The classes Ecology, Economic biology, Biogeography, Evolution and 
Heredity are more closely collocated (although still interrupted by Cytology in 574.8). Systematic 


bacteriology is placed outside 574, General biology. There are also many improvements of 


detail in the Botany schedule—for example, the subdivisions of 581.12, Respiration, of 581.133, 
Food manufacture, of 581.53, Nutritive adaptations, and of 581.6, Economic botany. The 
class 581.4, Morphology, is better than in U.D.C. However, the placing of Evolution, 581.38, 
as a subdivision of Plant maturation seems to me to be unhappy. Just as in Chemistry, there are 
in Botany current titles which cannot readily be located in the schedule : e.g. Culture methods 
for micro-organisms, Radiation biology, or Cytochemistry. 
Chemistry and Botany together form only a small portion of the field of knowledge, and this 
survey is therefore only a sample one, but as far as it goes it shows that—considered simply as an 
enumerative schedule for book classification—the 16th edition of Dewey is not inferior to the 
abridged U.D.C. and may even be superior to it. But this is far from being the whole story. 
The first big advantage of the abridged U.D.C. is that it is abridged—it has the complete edition 
as a background. While both Dewey and the abridged U.D.C. are somewhat lacking in the 
detail needed to cope with current book production, the complete U.D.C. provides more than 
enough detail. Only by providing this can a classification hope to cater for the continued 
promotion of new subjects from the article to the book level. As a further illustration of the 
need for more detail, consider the following subjects of books recently published, which cannot 
be specifically represented by either the 14th or 16th editions of Dewey : Chemisorption, 
Excited states in chemistry, Physicochemical effects of pressure, Coordination compounds, 
Contact catalysis, Instrumental analysis, lon exchange, Carotenoids. 
Other defects of Dewey are more serious. How are we to class by Dewey a title such as 
“The genetics of yeast’? We can put it either at 581.15, Plant genetics, or 589.23, which 
includes Yeast. Do we put “Microbial ecology” at 576, Microbiology, or 575.5, Bioecology, or 
perhaps 581.5, Plant ecology ? Even at the book level, examples of such compound subjects 
occur more and more often. Paradoxically, the more logical and consistent is the subdivision 
of an enumerative classification, the less able is it to cope with such subjects. If 581.15 is strictly 
concerned with genetic phenomena, and no intrusion of other characteristics of division is 
allowed, then it cannot contain a heading for Yeast genetics. Of course, in order to accommodate 
such compound subjects, an enumerative classification may sacrifice logical purity, but it can 
only thus provide for particular known compounds, not for the new ones continually 
proliferating. 
It is failure to provide for the formation of compound subjects which is the main dis- 
advantage of Dewey for the special library. The 16th edition makes no mention of any 
“relational” symbol by which class numbers may be linked (the 0001 of the 14th edition), and 
apart from geographical divisions does not make great use of the “divide like” device. In 
Chemistry, this is used at 547.47 and 547.48 to number Aliphatic phosphorus and silicon com- 
pounds. In Botany, it is used at 581.16 for Plant propagation, at 581.19 for Plant physics and 
chemistry, and at 581.8 for Microscopic botany. The U.D.C., on the other hand, has the 
advantages of a relational colon and numerous “analytic subdivisions”, particularly well 
developed in the Technology schedules, by means of which is given great freedom to form 
compound subjects. 
No doubt these aids are not needed too often in classifying at the book level, but a special 
library inevitably includes pamphlets, reports, bulletins and papers in its catalogue, and com- 
pound subjects are soon evident in abundance. A glance at the British National Bibliography 
shows what a variety of such titles is now reaching its editor, and with what difficulty they are 
accommodated by the Dewey classification. A few recent examples follow : 
Determination of dissociation pressure 
Dewey : 541.364, Thermal dissociation 
U.D.C. : 541.125.034.08 

Adsorption of ions by solids 
Dewey : 541.345, Colloidal solutions 
U.D.C. : 541.183.5.24 
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Structure of nucleic acids 
Dewey : 547-596, Condensed heterocyclic compounds 
U.D.C. : 547.963.52.02 
When it comes to specifying the subjects of journal articles, the formation of compound headings 
is essential. The following examples are taken from the Bibliography of Soil Science : 
Effect of cation exchange on crop nutrition 
U.D.C. 631.811 : 631.414.3.05 
Dewey : 631.8, Crop nutrition 
Germination of weeds 
U.D.C., : 632.51 631.547-! 
Dewey : 632.58, Weeds 
Adsorption of weedkillers by soil 
U.D.C. : 632.953 : 631.414-5 
Dewev : 632.954, Herbicides 
‘Top-dressing swedes with ammonia fertiliser 
U.D.C. : 633.426 : 631.841.8 : 631.816.23 
Dewey : 633.4, Root crops, or 631.84, Nitrogenous fertilisers 
‘To sum up the impressions of this sample survey of the 16th edition of Dewey, we can say 
that the schedules examined, despite the revision they have undergone, do not wholly reflect 
current scientific ideas, and are not sufficiently detailed to cope with current book production. 
Chere is also a grave lack of any facility to form compound subjects, and these defects—felt 
even at the book level —are still more serious when the classification of journal articles is in 
question. The comparisons undertaken in this review are not meant to be an unqualified 
advocacy for the U.D.C.—-it has faults of its own—but they serve to show that there is little 
in the new edition of Dewey to tempt the special librarian to adopt the latter. 


New Deal, Square Deal— 
Some Thoughts on the Present Discontents 


By D. ‘Tarp 


Pik recent N.J.C. award for library staffs of A.P.T. LL for 6 staff has aroused, is arousing, and 
will continue to arouse considerable comment in the profession throughout the country. This 
comment, by the very nature of the award, must be adverse, for statistics show that, although 
it will be avantageous to perhaps 50 posts, it will have the opposite effect upon nearly ten times 
that number, either immediately or in the future. Proposals for regrading either under con- 
sideration or about to be proposed will inevitably be considered in the light of this award, and 
it will mean if anything, an increase in the number of A.P.T. I posts, if that is possible ! 


Inquests on how such an award came to be made and accepted are bound to be common, 
and on such occasions the frustration many of us have felt for a considerable time, brought about 


by the seeming inability of either N.A.L.G.O. or the Library Association to satisfy the needs of 


the profession, must have been considerably aggravated. 

Inquests, however, are for events that are past, although in this case it concerns a monstrous 
birth, the results of which are very much alive. Yet valuable lessons may be learnt from such 
enquiries, lessons which help to prevent similar accidents occurring in the future. It is to the 
future we must look, a future made grim by the prospect of the fight to regain the ground so 
recently lost, and by the still greater effort to advance beyond that to standards comparable 


with other professions. The only glimmer of light in the otherwise gloomy outlook is the part of 


the Roberts Committee's Report which emphasises that adequate salary scales are necessary 
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to attract “library staffs who may be sufficient in numbers and quality to discharge their 
responsibilities”. 

In view of the controversy and frustration that seem to be prevalent in the profession, 
it seems to be an appropriate time to examine the problems facing us, and their possible solutions, 
They appear to be two, both to a great extent interdependent. They are : 

(a) to raise the status of the profession, and 

(b) to institute in the profession an association to foster the interests, conditions and 

salaries of librarians. 
Let us examine (b) first. 

The purposes and powers of the Library Association (Library Association Charter ITI, 
2 and 3) are to promote the better administration of Libraries and to promote whatever may tend 
to the improvement of the position and qualifications of librarians. 


From this it can schedule as unsatislactory an appointment for which it does not consider 
the salary offered is adequate, and advise its members not to apply. Owing to the very nature 
of the composition of its membership it can take the matter no further unless it has the backing 
of N.A.L.G.O. which has blacklisted the post, an occurrence which, to my knowledge, rarely 
happens. 

As far as Chief Librarians are concerned there is the S.M.C.C.L. which can also take action 
similar to the Library Association by blacklisting and making representations to the authority 
concerned, but again with little power to back its action. 

For the many posts below chief advertised again the Library Association can take action, 
and though a few successes have been gained, the position is still deplorable, and the discontent 
and frustration greatest. 

Three possibilities are open to us : 

(1) To form a new and separate association of Librarians similar to that formed recently 
by the Architects in Local Government and New Towns, who, whilst realising that N.A.L.G.O. 
holds two thirds of the seats on the staff side of the N.J.C. and fully intends to retain that majority 
in the future, yet felt that their interests would best be served by a separate association, the more 
so since the R.I.B.A. is precluded, like the Library Association, from negotiations on salaries 
or service conditions. 

(2) To form an association of librarians inside N.A.L.G.O. (possibly within a professional 
section), an organisation which would work with the Library Association and the N.A.L.G.O. 
negotiators on salary claims, service conditions, undergraded posts, etc. 


(3) The divorce of the A.A.L. from the Library Association and its assumption of the role 
outlined above, with the possibility of its re-marriage with the $.M.C.C.L. 


In both (1) and (3) the question of the payment of an additional subscription would have 
to be faced, for, since N.A.L.G.O. would continue to be the main negotiating body, it would be 
in our interests to retain membership therein. 


The suggestion of an association of librarians within N.A.L.G.O. has already been made by 
Mr. Sleightholm of Leeds, and this would appear to be the most promising solution in the 
present situation. At the moment Mr. Sleightholm’s proposals are of a general nature, but it is 
to be hoped that, should they take definite shape, negotiations with both the Library Association 
and the 8.M.C.C.L. will be held to ensure that the association should be as effective as possible 
for all ranks of the profession. 

Both N.A.L.G.O. and the Library Association must co-operate to make such an association 
effective. N.A.L.G.O. must recognise such a sectional organisation, if formed from within its 
ranks. The Library Association must recognise any new association formed, and, above all, 
must realise why its formation has been made necessary. 
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But it will be useless to form an Association to improve the salaries, etc., of its members if 
there is no uniformity in the standards of the profession throughout the country, and unless 
such standards are acceptable to employers and trades unions alike. At the moment there 
are no such standards, or, if there are, the Library Association has not seen fit to publish them, 
nor is there even uniformity on the nomenclature of the various posts in libraries. These are 
fundamental principles, vital to the profession, and an effort should be made immediately to 
draw up a charter for librarians which can be used as a yardstick in any authority. No doubt 
this will be said to be an impossible task, but surely if we are able to compile and use complicated 
systems of classification it should not be beyond our powers to produce something of this nature 
for the benefit of our profession. We have to show the public (and these include the employers’ 
negouators) that librarianship is more than merely stamping out books ! In this respect illustra- 
tions such as that which accompanied a recent article on Librarianship as a career in a leading 
Sunday newspaper do a grave disservice to the profession ; the same article held forth the 
prospect of top posts in Local Government carrying salaries of £3,000 ! To coin a phrase, you'll 
be lucky ! 


The Library Association itself is not without its critics, who feel that some re-organisation 
is needed to assist in the raising of the status of the profession. I wonder how many could say, 
in all honesty, that they were proud to belong to the Library Association, and paid its fees 
willingly and ungrudgingly. The younger members pay them even more grudgingly than their 
N.A.L.G.Q. subscriptions, yet those same younger members, unqualified and even newly 
joined, can dictate any major issue that has to be decided by ballot. Surely the time has come 
to face this question of membership fairly and squarely, and make full membership of the 
Association an honour worth working and paying for, not a grudgingly paid necessity. 


Further, let us face the realities of the present situation, and agree to the division of staff 
into professional and non-professional, clerical, etc. The professional standing of librarians 
would profit greatly from such a step, the more so when the Roberts Committee has recommended 
an increase of over 2,000 qualified librarians. 


Another alteration that I think would benefit the Library Association is that it should be 
organised more on a regional basis, even to the extent of the election of Council members. 
N.A.L.G.O. organisation is on these lines, and each district elects so many of its members to 
the National Executive Council. Voting would be restricted to members of the District, to 
whom the candidates would probably be well known, or, if not, then the advice of members 
of the District Committee could be asked as to their suitability or otherwise. At the moment 
candidates for the Council of the Library Association are merely names to the majority of the 
voters, and whether or not they are competent Committee members is unknown. 


In this brief summary I have tried to pose the problems facing us, the causes of our present 
discontent, with some possible solutions. No doubt many will disagree with the latter, whilst 
others will beg to differ even on the basic problems, yet few I hope will disagree that action of 
some kind must be taken, and taken quickly. 
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A Parliamentary Papers Library* 


By Diana M. Marsnauusay, B.A., A.L.A., Parliamentary Papers Librarian, University of Southampton 


Tue University of Southampton is well provided with papers arising out of, or associated with 
Parliament and Government, in that as well as a collection of Parliamentary Papers, it has a 
complete set of Debates, the Journals of both Commons and Lords, as well as the great series 
produced by the Public Record Office and the Historical Manuscripts Commission. It has 
for some time possessed a substantial collection of Parliamentary and Non-Parliamentary 
Papers and will shortly be installing a complete set of Parliamentary Papers in the Parliamentary 
Papers Library attached to the Faculty of Economics. This library is not part of the University 
Library system but is separately administered. Any government publications wanted by the 
main Library or the departmental libraries attached to it, are ordered and catalogued by the 
University Library staff in the usual way. The main Library is also supplied with a record 
of the holdings of this library in a form to be described later. 

Although the installation of a complete set with its indexes does change certain of the 
problems of administering the Collection, I shall confine myself to describing the procedures 
worked out for the considerable but incomplete collection as these may be of wider interest. 
But readers will themselves be able to note such passages below as would not apply to the 
management of a complete collection. 

This Library serves a specialised public consisting of the teaching staff of the University, 
research assistants, students studying for higher degrees and undergraduates, the main users 
being members of the Departments of Economics, History, Geography and Law. Under- 
graduates are frequent users, since students in their final year have the option of writing a 
10,000 to 15,000 word dissertation for the degree examination on a topic chosen by themselves. 


The first and greatest problem, as far as the reader is concerned, is the division of government 
publications into the two distinct categories of Parliamentary and Non-Parliamentary and the 
different approach needed for each category. This division is the basis for their numbering and 
for the method of reference to them ; it is not based on their content but on their administrative 
history. I will return to these problems later. 

It is no longer enough for libraries to purchase only the Bound Sets of Parliamentary Papers 
and to think they have everything of importance. The Treasury circular of 1921 instructed 
Departments to restrict the number of papers which they issued in the series to reduce the 
number on the Free List as an economy measure and to issue as Parliamentary Papers only 
those dealing with matters likely to be the subject of early legislation or essential for the work 
of Members. This rule has not been consistently applied and many very important reports 
now appear as Non-Parliamentary publications. As this latter category contains much that is 
not needed in a library of this kind (e.g. technical pamphlets, factory forms, etc.) a selection 
of Non-Parliamentary material only is ordered by us. A standing order for all papers in the 
Parliamentary series ensures their arrival automatically. 


Standing orders are also placed for certain Non-Parliamentary series, such as evidence of 
Royal Commissions, annual reports such as that of the Crofters Commission, the Annual State- 
ment of Trade, Digests of Welsh and Scottish Statistics, etc. Other Non-Parliamentary material 
is ordered every fortnight or so, a list giving date of publication, titie and department of origin 
being sent to H.M.S.O. 

There is, however, a further acquisition problem to be dealt with. I refer to the publica- 
tions of the nationalised industries. Apart from their Annual Reports which are presented to 
Parliament, these publications do not appear among either the Parliamentary or the Non- 
Parliamentary group. In fact, with one or two exceptions, they are not even sold by H.M.S.O. 
and therefore do not appear in their catalogues, but have to be selected from the B.N.B. or from 
information given about them in the press. Many of them are very closely related in subject 
matter to Parliamentary Papers and in the special constitutional circumstances a library such 
as this would scarcely be complete without such papers as the Fleck report on Organisation of the 
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National Coal Board, and the British Transport Commission plan for the Modernisation and 
Re- Equipment of British Railways. 

Different procedures have to be adopted for the receipt of current and ex-current material, 
whether this arises from the purchase of all current Parliamentary Papers (later to form the 
Bound Sets), the selection of Non-Parliamentary publications, or the acquisition of such tgth 
and early 20th century Papers as can be obtained. 


First, then, methods used to record current material. All Parliamentary Papers are marked 
off on the Daily List on arrival, so that a check can be made that all material is being received. 
As the Daily Lists arrive in weekly batches it does mean that there may be a very slight delay 
before the Papers appear on the shelves, but any particular Paper can always be made available 
on request. There is no need to transfer this marking to the Monthly List as, by the time this 
is issued, the non-arrival of any Paper has been dealt with. It is useful to have a date stamp 
for use on everything that arrives on standing order, as readers quite often want to know when 
a particular Annual Report is due to be published, and by looking at the last one the time lag 
between the end of the period covered and the publication date can then be checked. If the 
Monthly Lists have been thrown away on receipt of the Annual Catalogue, there is no other 
easy means of checking this particular point ; even the date when a particular report was 
“Ordered to be Printed” is not an accurate guide as a number may be allocated and the “Order” 
given several months before the paper is printed and published. 


Non-Parliamentary publications are marked off on the Daily List when they arrive. These 
marks are transferred to the Monthly List and later to the Annual Catalogue, the latter serving 
as a permanent record of our holdings. The copy in the main University Library is also 
marked for our holdings. The Daily List is discarded as soon as the Monthly List arrives, 
for although the Statutory Instruments do not appear in the latter, it is not practicable to look 
for them in the Daily List. If they are in frequent demand, the separate catalogue! devoted 
to them must be taken. The Annual Catalogue includes revised editions and reprints with new 
prices, but omits reprints at original price. The Monthly and Daily List must therefore be 
watched for these. It can happen that the Monthly List contains material that has never 
appeared in the Daily List, but this does not occur very frequently. 


The arrival of Corrigenda slips for items on standing order must be checked carefully. 
Various publications have to be examined on receipt for notes on Corrigenda. For example, 
each part of the Registrar General’s “Statistical Review for England and Wales”’ has a page 
devoted to corrections for several previous issues. I can see no solution but to add notes against 
the relevant tables indicating where the corrections will be found. This method is, I think, 
better than making the actual correction, as there is often not enough space to do this clearly 
and readers might have doubt as to its authenticity. 


All Annual Reports have to be examined on receipt : (1) to see that they cover the same 
ground and bear the same title as previous ones ; (2) to confirm that it is not apparently the 
last in the series ; (3) to see if any reports appearing in the appendices can be made more 
readily accessible. If they contain a special survey of an important topic or of the work of a 
sub-department, an entry should be made for this in the embryonic subject catalogue (to be 
referred to again later) ; there is, for example, an account of the Schools Inspectorate in the 
annual report of the Board of Education for 1922-3, Chapter I (1924 Cmd. 2179, xi) which is 
continued by Chapter VIII of the Ministry of Education’s report for 1949 (1950 Cmd. 7957, ix). 
All details regarding change of series (from Parliamentary to Non-Parliamentary or vice-versa) 
of annual reports should be noted in all possible places, such as in the indexes, in the lists 
of annuals and on the reports themselves, for a few minutes’ work now will probably save 
someone several hours’ intensive search in years to come. H.M.S.O. have inserted some very 
useful information about the annual report on Roads in England and Wales in the Monthly List for 
December, 1958. More information of this sort would solve many problems. 


To turn now to the older papers and their treatment on arrival. For both House of 
Commons Papers and Command Papers we have compiled accession lists of all paper numbers 
for each Parliamentary session since 1801. As each Paper is received a tick is placed beside 
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the Paper number on the sheet for the session in which the Paper appeared. By this means the 
lists never become out of date and an answer can be given within seconds as to whether we have 
a particular Paper or not. (There are duplicate copies of these lists in the University Library). 
The full reference of session, volume number and volume page number should be added to 
every Paper when it has been identified, since this saves a lot of time for readers when they wish 
to cite the reference correctly. 

Any House of Lords Papers which have been communicated to the Commons have the 
Commons reference added and are marked off on the list of House of Commons Paper numbers. 
The relatively few uncommunicated Lords Papers can be listed by session and paper number 
for quick reference. 

Any bound volumes of reports or Papers, etc., purchased, are, of course, analysed and each 
Paper they contain marked off on the accession list for the relevant session. If they contain 
reports of different sessions, a note on the volume indicates at which date it is shelved and 
a note beside the paper number on the accession list e.g. Bound Vol. 1805) solves any difficulty 
in finding it. 

Any pre-1801 papers should either be given their reference in the Abbot collection to 
which the “Catalogue of Papers printed by Order of the House of Commons, 1731-18007"? is 
the index, or their reference in the First Series which has its own catalogue, and entries for 
which appear in Hansard’s “Catalogue and Breviate of Parliamentary Papers, 1696-18347" 
or their Journal reference. Hansard’s “Catalogue” includes many, although by no means all, 
reports appearing in the Journals. 

For tracing Parliamentary Papers I find the various General Alphabetical Indexes and 
then the Sessional Indexes quite adequate. ‘The indexing is very good once one has become 
familiar with it. Seldom does it let one down, although there are the odd examples in which 
perhaps an annual report does not appear under the same heading in two consecutive indexes 
and where the cross-references do not solve the mystery either. The period after the last Sessional 
Index is covered, in this library, by a select list, on cards, of all important reports and ‘‘white 
papers” to avoid frequent searches in the H.M.S.O. catalogues. 


For the most important enquiries Hansard’s “Catalogue and Breviate’’, ‘*The Select List 
of British Parliamentary Papers, 1833-1899" of P. & G. Ford and the two “Breviates”’ by the 
same authors covering the years 1900-1939, save the librarian much time and trouble. All 
these books have been marked for our holdings so that not only can a reader see at a glance 
what enquiries have been made in a particular field, but also whether we have the relevant 
Papers or not. After referring to any of these publications, he can go straight to the shelf without 
any intermediate process of consulting the indexes. 

For the period since 1939 I rely a great deal on the working copy of the subject list for the 
Ford’s next Breviate, which will cover the period since 1939. This list is brought up to date each 
year by inserting entries for important reports, etc., and is invaluable as a quick means of 
finding references and answering subject enquiries. ‘The House of Commons Bibliographies* are 
also useful when it comes to a subject approach. 

For the Non-Parliamentary publications, omitted, by definition, from the Ford’s ““Breviates”’, 
I have found that with the H.M.S.O. Catalogues, and their Consolidated Indexes, four of them 
now covering a period of 20 years, one can quite easily trace a report, of the existence of which 
the reader is aware, although the indexes are not really as detailed as librarians or H.M.S.O. 
would like. To see whether we have a particular recent publication it is easier to go straight to 
the appropriate box—only when it is found not to be there need one start looking through 
the many Monthly Lists and annual Catalogues. It is, however, difficult for a reader to find 
all that the library has on a particular topic without over-reliance on the personal knowledge 
of the librarian and I am planning to make an alphabetical subject catalogue for our holdings 
of this group of Non-Parliamentary publications. 

Of late years, reports have been increasingly referred to by the name of the chairman only. 
Readers arrive, having no knowledge of date or title and although the H.M.S.O. catalogues 
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now include the names of chairmen they have not always done so. I have therefore made a 
tentative start on a long-term project of compiling an alphabetical index of chairmen and 
personal authors on cards from 1801 to date for at least the main Parliamentary and Non- 
Parliamentary papers, supplementing the list in the Ford’s “Breviates”. This will provide not 
only a further means of access to the reports, but it will also give a picture of the official com- 
mittee work of many public figures. This index will include a few chairmen of non-governmental 
committees in cases where these have been referred to alongside official ones in a report and 
where much time has been wasted trying to track them down because the full reference was 
not given. 

I have also made lists of many of the Annual Reports to save both myself and my readers 
having to trace a series through many indexes. These lists are based on those in the Appendices 
to the Fords’ ‘Select List” and “‘Breviate . . . 1g00-1916", but in addition they give the year 
covered by the report, change of title and notes about gaps in the series, etc. These lists are 
kept up-to-date from the Daily List each week so that any queries for them can be speedily 
answered. 

I have also found it useful to make out a table showing all planned reports for enquiries 
such as the Census of Population and the Census of Production, adding the date of publication 
as each appears so that one can see at a glance how complete the results are at any given time. 


The arrangement of the library is chronological, with separate sequences of Parliamentary 
and Non-Parliamentary Papers. To find a Paper in the former category one must know the 
session and the volume number, or the session and paper number for unbound parts, and to find 
one in the latter the year of publication and the issuing department must be known. I have 
found that readers tend to have more idea of the approximate date of issue than of other relevant 
details, so that this system has worked very well. The official Bound Sets of Parliamentary 
Papers present no problem. They are shelved by session, with the Sessional Index at the end of 
each set. These volumes should be paginated according to their Contents pages as this greatly 
facilitates reference ; a Paper consisting of a single leaf can be very elusive when there are 
some eighty others in the same volume. Any General Alphabetical Indexes are extracted from 
the sets and shelved together where they are easily accessible to both librarian and readers. 
It is also useful for the librarian to have a duplicate set of Sessional Indexes within easy reach. 


Although our lists of Annual Reports make these easily accessible, the ideal is to have 
duplicates of the most important ones, so that they can be shelved as a series. Most readers 
working on this material need to refer to more than one report and they are then saved the 
trouble of searching along the shelves to collect up the volumes they need. If a large part of 
the collection is unbound, the annual reports can be extracted from their respective boxes and 
re-boxed together. In this case the accession list is marked with an ‘‘A”’ for all items filed out 
of the normal sequence. This method also overcomes the difficulties caused by the Annual 
Report which changes from Parliamentary to Non-Parliamentary. 


The unbound papers are all stored in boxes, as these afford the best protection. Although 
expensive, they last a considerable time if they are not abused by being overfilled. The boxes 
bear labels showing the Parliamentary session and a list of the Paper numbers of the items in 
the box. Any House of Lords Papers, or Commons Bills are inserted at the beginning of the 
series of boxes for each session, followed by House of Commons Papers and then Command 
Papers. Additions are always inserted into their correct place in the sequence even if it means 
re-boxing and re-labelling ; the order of the Papers then corresponds to that of the numerical 
section of the Sessional Indexes. Any bound volumes belonging to a particular session are 
consistently shelved before the boxes for that session. If the collection contains a large number 
of bound volumes in the House of Commons series it is better to keep House of Lords Papers 
in a separate sequence. 

There are two ways of arranging Non-Parliamentary publications : one is to file first 
alphabetically by Department of origin, and then by year of publication ; the other is to file 
first by year of publication and then, within each year, by Department of origin. We use the 
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latter method as it follows the arrangement of the H.M.S.O. annual Catalogues and is not so 
vulnerable to the difficulties caused by transfer of functions from one Department to another, 
change of name, etc. Pamphlet boxes are used. Each is labelled for the year to which it belongs, 
and all are numbered within each year to keep them in sequence. Each publication has the year 
and box number on the top right-hand corner of the cover for quick and accurate filing. The 
boxes have card divisions, of the same dimensions as the box, bearing the name of the issuing 
Department, so that the entire contents do not have to be gone through each time. To put 
the items themselves into a subject order would mean using one of the recognised classification 
schemes, or a home-made one, none of which would prove very helpful, and would have the 
disadvantage of being completely different from the arrangement of the Parliamentary Papers 
and the H.M.S.O. catalogues. 


Evidence of Royal Commissions and Committees, when Non-Parliamentary, is kept in 
a separate sequence, so that any evidence not published officially, but issued independently 
or obtained from the body or persons presenting it, can be kept with it. A note on the report 
itself indicates the existence of the evidence and a note on the evidence gives the complete 
reference to the report. 


Assistance to readers inevitably plays a large part among the duties of the librarian of 
such a collection. Many readers will never have so much as looked at a government publication 
and the majority will have little idea how to set about finding what they need. Those who 
are going to make extensive use of the material should be introduced to the various indexes, 
etc. ; the form and layout of the reports themselves should be pointed out to them, so that they 
know where to find terms of reference, committee members and lists of witnesses from whom 
evidence was taken. 


In this specialised type of library one is often able to provide what amounts to an informa- 
tion service for regular users. The librarian can advise them of new publications in their field 
or of fresh information that has been discovered in a most unlikely source while pursuing 
another line of enquiry. 


Reference work does not often consist of giving an enquirer a quick answer—although some- 
one might want to know the number of houses built in, say, Leeds in 1957, or the cost of the 
school meals service in 1956. More usually, the reader wants either a particular report or paper, 
or all material relevant to a particular topic, subject to limitations such as date, etc. Those 
wishing to know whether any legislative or administrative action followed a particular report 
must be introduced to the Bills, Acts, Debates of both Houses, circulars and annual reports of 
the relevant departments. 


Readers also have to be shown the correct way to cite government publications. The 
method adopted by L. G. Hansard in his “General Index to the Bills, Reports, Accounts and 
other Papers . . . 1801-1826” has never been bettered. It is clear, concise and simple and 
consists in giving, after the title, the session, paper number, sessional volume number and the 
volume page number ; for example, Care of Children, Committee. Report ; 1945-46 Cmd. 6922, 
Xx, 559. This method has been adopted in all the official indexes to Parliamentary Papers since. 
A little care taken with references now could do a jot to solve future problems of identification 
of reports, etc., when the readers of today become the writers of tomorrow. In references to 
Non-Parliamentary publications the year of publication and the issuing department should be 
given after the title ; this should be enough to find it in any catalogue. 


Open access is, I think, better than a closed collection for this type of material as, for the 
Non-Parliamentary publications at least, readers can go straight to the shelves for the recent 
material without even having to consult the indexes, provided they have some idea of the date 
of publication. Readers will also understand the necessity for being accurate when it is their 
own time they waste in fruitless search because they have an incorrect session or volume number. 


We have not found it practicable to have a lending library of Government Publications. 
Few of the volumes contain only one report, so that if a volume is borrowed other potential 
readers would be deprived of their material at the same time. (The same argument applies 
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to the lending of periodicals). ‘The size of the older volumes would make them very vulnerable 


to damage if they were taken out of the building. This argument cannot be used in the case of 


the Non-Parliamentary publications, but I feel that these, unless they were all bound, would not 
stand up to the wear and tear of being borrowed and it would be hard to explain to readers 
why they could borrow one report and not another on the same subject. There is also the 
fact that many Non-Parliamentary publications appeared in very small editions, and this, 
coupled with the losses sustained by H.M.S.O. during the war, have made many of them very 
scarce, 

The methods of running the Parliamentary Papers Library described above have been 
developed empirically, and have so far stood the test of time very well. Although the field may 
appear restricted, in actual fact the scope of the publications and the duties of the librarian who 
looks after them are wide enough to give plenty of variety and interest to the work. 


*I am very grateful for the valuable comments on this article made by Professor P. Ford, of the Department 
of Economics, and M. B. Line, M.A., F.L.A., of the Southampton University Library. 
NOTES 

'Monthly lisis published from January-May and July-November, a half-yearly list covers January-June, and 
an annual list covers the whole year. 

“Reprinted H.M.S.O., 1954. 

Reprinted Blackwell, 1953. 

Compiled by the House of Commons Library, they include references to Debates, official reports, newspapers, 
books, etc., on many subjects likely to be under discussion in the House. Nearly go have so far been issued ; 
many have been revised and brought up to date. Subjects dealt with include : The Press, The House of 
Lords, The Companies Bill, Monopolies, Television, Rent Control, Ghana Independence, etc. 

5Por further information on this point see P. & G. Ford, *.\ Guide to Parliamentary Papers” (Blackwell, 1956), 
pp. 45-8. 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, WCz 


PITMAN 


CASES ON EQUITY AND TRUSTS 


By G. W. Keeton, M.A., LL.D., etc. This new book serves as a 
companion to the author's two well-established textbooks, 
Introduction to Equity and The Law of Trusts, but it should also prove 
of value to those students who use some other textbook. $0 — net. 


FACTORY ADMINISTRATION IN PRACTICE 
By W. J. Hiscox and James Stirling, A.M.I.Mech.E. 7th Edition. 
Here is a new edition of a book that is so excellent that it has been 
adopted as a class textbook for students of industrial organization 
in educational institutions throughout the country. Recommended 
also by the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants. 18/- net. 


MODERN ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 

By G. W. A. Dummer, M.B.E., M.1.E.E., etc. This is the first com- SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS IN THEORY OF 
prehensive book of its kind to be published in the world. It gives MACHINES 

a survey of the characteristics of the more common components, A . 
together with information on their behaviour under the arduous 


environmental conditions to which they are now frequently as exe s for which : 

subjected. For all concerned with the design, development, produc. for which answers are provided. Incanded for H.N.C 

tion and use of electronic equipments. 55 — net. degree exams at other universities ; and the Diploma in Technology 
exams. 35 - net. 


ANALYSIS OF PIPE STRUCTURES FOR 


FLEXIBILITY 


By John Gascoyne, A.F.inst.Pet. A new book for piping designers 
and designer-draughtsmen which deals with specialized piping 
design for high-temperature and high-pressure use where the 
ordinary procedures do not apply. This has particular application 
to petroleum refineries, petro-chemical and other chemical indus- 
tries, feed systems for electricity and nuclear power stations, etc. 


45/- nec 


ELEMENTARY QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


By Harold F. Walton. In this new book, instead of separating theory 
from technique, the author has used the ‘‘case history’’ approach. 
Theory is discussed as the experimental work proceeds and the 
experiments have been chosen to illustrate the general principles 
of analytical chemistry. For G.C.E. at Advanced and Scholarship 
Level, and the early stages of courses for B.Sc. General, Grad. 
R.LC., etc. 45/— net. 
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Staff Training : An Aspect of Public: Relations 
By Fevicrry Pacer, A.L.A. 


THERE is an aspect of public relations, so far not mentioned by Mr. Best Harris in his stimulating 
articles,! which it may be relevant to discuss. This is the contact at every service point between 
the librarian and the reader ; I say librarian, advisedly, for the average layman cannot dis- 
tinguish between the chartered librarian and the assistant. The library service is, therefore, 
judged by the member of staff with whom the reader deals. Are we satisfied that all members of 
the staff have been adequately trained to withstand this test? Are they able to exploit fully 
the national library resources, and do they reflect credit upon the profession ? 


Concern has been expressed that the status of librarians is not sufficiently high. Upon 
what is this status based ? May I suggest that there are two relevant factors —the usefulness 
of the service offered and the calibre of the members of the profession. 

It is felt that there is at present a means of improvement, both of public library service and 
of the status of public library staff, which could be exploited more fully. This is by planning 
more effectively for the training of staff in all libraries. 

Staff should be instructed in the purpose of the institution and its place within the national 
framework. They should be given efficient training in all aspects of their duties and offered 
the chance to work in different departments. Opportunities to express ideas, both within the 
library system and in the profession at large, and the encouragement to further their professional 
education are important. 

Under the present system, all juniors are recruited as potential professional librarians. This 
being so they should be trained as such, but it has long been found impracticable, except in a 
few libraries, to adopt this view. As a result many junior assistants leave and the rest persist, 


in spite of the inevitable boredom, hoping for better things when they qualily. This feeling of 


frustration and boredom with unrelated routine duties (the significance of which is often left 
unexplained) is mentioned time and again by students attending Library Schools. That it is 
inevitable seems to be taken for granted, witness the Sunday Times careers article of February 8th, 
1959, where public library service was outlined as a grim beginning, which, if overcome, leads 
to a life of satisfaction in a special library. Is this really the picture we intend to convey ? 

Another result of the present system of recruitment, is that frequently the duties performed 
by uninterested or bored juniors are inefficiently carried out. This in turn results in a lowering 
of status in the eyes of the public. A bored junior staff does not make for congenial working 
conditions and this will, in consequence, result in a high turnover in staff. 


Often it is impracticable to train adequately all junior staff, partly because of the amount of 


routine work to be performed. It would seem, therefore, that if this problem is to be met either 
these routines must be severely curtailed or else that there will have to be recruitment on two 
levels. These levels would be : (1) Those whose apprenticeship will lead to further training ; 
and (2) Those satisfied with routine duties and taking a pride in their accomplishment. Both 
these types of personnel must be offered reasonable career opportunities. Eventually this will 
result in a division of staff which, in my opinion, seems an inescapable conclusion. 


The effect of staff division may be studied in the libraries of Denmark and the United 
States where, in my experience, the public librarian is held in much higher esteem than is the 
case in this country, and where it would seem that librarians having more time for professional 
duties, thereby earn a higher status in the eyes of the public. 

It is somewhat pointless to educate librarians if their main duties are to file issue tickets 
and shelve books—at present often the only aspect of librarianship seen by the general public. 
If there is no more to librarianship than that, we must not quibble at inadequate salaries. If 
we know and believe that there is a truly professional service to be given by librarians then 
the value and effectiveness of this service must be demonstrated. 
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Even with the present arrangements, however, it would seem that more conscious and 
effective means of training staff would be rewarding. Few libraries, from students’ accounts, 
seem to be providing this, or else assistants are not aware of the efforts being made on their 
behalf. Surely the training function of personnel management as applied in industry is also 
applicable here. (Library Trends—January, 1959). Mr. Paton has recorded how one library 
system is tackling the problem, and the items he outlines are a useful guide. (Library Association 
Record—August, 1958). It would surely lead to an effective improvement in public library 
service if a similar outlook and programme were found in all libraries. 


Although many assistants are given encouragement in their studies by seniors, all too often 
they receive no sense of purpose in their work. An understanding of the purpose of and the 
satisfaction which may be obtained from librarianship is often not glimpsed until the student 
attends full-time Library School. Those not able to do this may never achieve a sense of purpose 
and so will be unable, in their turn, to communicate it to others. 


Through lack of a positive approach to their work and an appreciation of its underlying 
purpose, many assistants may become discouraged and frustrated, and this frustration may 
be passed on to the public. It is on this level of public relations that there is so often failure. 


It is necessary in any organization to foster and exchange ideas. This is even more desirable 
in a profession such as librarianship and therefore any scheme of education and training should 
not be confined to junior assistants. Staff require to be given the opportunity to attend and 
participate in professional meetings. Staff meetings and other activities within the library system, 
either “‘one-day” schools or on the “‘workshop” method of U.S. practice are valuable. With 
smaller libraries the opportunity to link up with training schemes of larger libraries could be 
further explored. These activities pre-suppose a certain amount of time free from strictly routine 
duties, which will also have a bearing upon the question of staff division. 


The greatest difficulty in the organizing of training will occur in small isolated branches, 
especially of geographically scattered county areas but the sense of frustration may be felt more 
acutely in municipal systems. In both types of library the need for a scheme of training is real. 
That it is valuable cannot be denied and many special libraries have benefited from staff well 
trained in public libraries. Without a system of training the potential librarian often spends a 
disproportionate period of time upon repetitive work and in spite of several years spent in a 
library acquires very little real experience. 


Are those who practise librarianship confident of the place of a library in the community ? 
Are they able to demonstrate this confidence to the public in general and also to entrants to 
their own profession ? While it is not the intention to convey the idea that the library profession 
should be composed of ‘‘dedicated souls” seeking whom they may convert, it is suggested that 
each individual should have some idea of the function and potentialities of the library in the 
community. In order to get across this sense of purpose it is my contention that greater efforts 
to train staff could be made. Such efforts, although only meeting one of the challenges of public 
relations, will have a direct influence upon the effectiveness of the service to the public, and in 
turn will give rise to an improvement in the status of the profession. 


1 The Library World : January, February, 1959. 


(Miss Page is at present a student at the North-Western Polytechnic, where she is studying for the 
Sinal examinations of the Library Association, and hopes shortly to take up a position as a Children’s Librarian. 
Her library evperience includes posts with the Kent County Library, and the Lucas County Library in Ohio, 
U.S.A.—Ep ) 
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MEMORABILIA 


N.A.L.G.O. Proposes 


Public Service, the official N.A.L.G.O. 
journal has, in the April number, a satis- 
factory review-analysis of the Roberts’ Report 
for which I, for one, am grateful. In the 
same issue amongst the preliminary agenda 
of resolutions to be submitted to this 
year’s N.A.L.G.O. Conference is one from 
the National Executive Council : ‘“That this 
Conference welcomes, and instructs the 
National Executive Council to take every 
possible action to secure the implementation 
of, the recommendations of the Roberts’ 
Committee on the Structure of the Public 
Library Service in England and Wales 
that salary scales for the staff of public 
libraries should be commensurate with their 
qualifications and responsibilities and should 
be applied in a manner calculated to make 
career prospects attractive.” We should 
give our blessing to a National Council so 
disposed to us. 


The other resolution to be submitted is 
from Nottingham and Solihull and it deplores 
the recent N.J.C. Apr II grading of Branch 
and other departmental librarians by the 
number of assistants, rather than by qualifi- 
cations and responsibilities, as aggravating 
rather than alleviating the difficulties created 
by the Charter revision, and asks that the 
grading be rescinded immediately as founded 
upon something that has no relation to the 
internal structure of a library establishment. 
Of course it had none ; it is the result of the 
dominance of the salary-cutters who are still 
influenced by the eighteen-nineties’ attitude 
to librarians and their work. 


A Conticuous AREA PROBLEM 


The nearness of a county branch library 
to an urban central or branch library, and 
even the existence in one town of a successful 
public library quite unrelated, so far as 
control is concerned, to the County Library 
Headquarters are phenomena which we 
know and perhaps have criticised. If a 


library service were completely national and 
possessed uniquely by the country and not 
by town or county those justifications could 
not occur. A recent example akin to this is 
reported from Dartford, where in Ashen 
Drive a new branch library is to be built 
within about 400 yards of a large county 
branch library in Crayford, which, by agree- 
ment with Kent county, is used well by the 
inhabitants of the large housing estate which 
straddles the Dartford-Crayford boundary. 
The Central Library of Dartford is 14 miles 
away. The Chairman of the Dartford 
libraries committee recently said to a press 
man that it is the duty of the council to 
provide its own library for all parts of the 
borough. ‘This position is logical and com- 
plies with the view that all public libraries 
which serve an area should be owned and 
controlled by the local authority for the area. 
Assuming, however, that both are adequate, 
and that goodwill exists, is it economic 
commonsense to have two libraries with only 
400 yards separating them ? 


Tue 


The Bibliotrain, as it is called, is an inter- 
esting feature of the Libraries Section of the 
South-east Region of the French National 
Railways, with which the experiment is 
being made of a library service for 12,000 
railwaymen and their lamilies in the 26 
centres served by the line. The illustration 
given in Unesco Bulletin for Librari:s, February- 
March, 1959, is of the interior of the special 
rail carriage used as a reading room and 
lending and relerence department. It is 
33 ft. in length, is wide enough to allow three 
round tables each, with three armchairs 
round it, in line down the centre. Mahogany 
shelves which tilt slightly from front to back 
run along long sides, and give room for 7,000 
volumes. On each side three bay windows 
break the range and give light by day, while 
by night there is fluorescent lighting as well 
as an emergency lighting apparatus. The 
colour of the shelves contrasts pleasantly with 
a mottled green rubber floor covering. 
Beyond there is a book store, lavatory, 
kitchen, heating unit, and other conveniences 
of living, hot and cold water, refrigerator, 
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radio sets, telephone and so on. At the en- 
trance is a platform anteroom, with necessary 
notices of the library’s purpose and service 
itineraries and hours and this gives access 
by a folding door made of safety glass. 


Phere is provision for adult and child 
readers. Books may be read in the carriage, 
or borrowed for return at the next visit of the 
train. The individual “tour” of the Biblio- 
train is 1,500 m. occupying 33 days, the train 
so runs that it does not interfere with normal 
railway services. The last figures given show 
that from July 8th to August rath, 1958, 
7,550 borrowers, 5,985 of them adult and 
1,571 children were enrolled ; and the loans 
were 61,175 to adults and 17,610 to children, 


about $7 per cent of the adult issue being ol 
fiction. 


FRENCH TECHNICAL LIBRARIES 


Have you noted that among new publica- 
tions, the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries | January, 
1959) announces from the Service Technique 
of the Direction des bibliotheques francaise s 
the second edition of its Jntroduction a une 
vestte des bibliotheques frangaises, 36-page 
booklet describing the organization of these 
libraries which one should visit to study 
French methods. It is free and offered to 
librarians especially ; and can be had trom 
Le Service, 55, rue Saint-Dominque, Paris. 


Mr. J. D. Stewart 


The election of Mr. James D. Stewart 
to the Honorary Fellowship is another in- 
stance of an honour so well deserved that I 
am surprised that it has not been bestowed 
earlier. That may be proof of the care with 
which the Fellowship is awarded. One has 
to be old to win it and Stewart can never be 
that. Every librarian knows Stewart's record 
as Chairman for several years of the L.A. 
Council, as an initiating influence in many 
branches of librarianship and as author, 
editor of BUCOP and much else, and for 
vears a valued contributor to Tue Linkary 
WoRLD. 


Pie Carnecie MemMoriaL MEDAL, 1958 


A. Phillipa Pearce, with her Tom’s Midnight 
Garden, is to receive the medal. It is, on 
inspection, a pleasant book, the second of its 
young writer's, and the Oxford University 
Press has produced it nicely. Possibly by this 
time Miss Eileen Colwell has contributed 
full details of author and book to the 1.4, 
Record. No award, | am told, is to be made 
of the Kate Greenaway Medal. The 
“Medals” Committee seems to be a com- 
petent body with great experience of child- 
ren’s books (or better, since that suggests 
books written by children, books for child- 
ren), and the question of the quality of the 
artists who illustrate such books seems to 
arise. Is it really the case that of the books 
in this class published in 1958 not one had 
outstanding illustrations? Are any criteria 
available, or possible, on the subject? For 
examples : appropriate illustration of the 
author's intention, good drawing, vitality, 
beauty, or mere sheer originality ? 


* 
Mr. Wetsrorp 


With the end of March Mr. P. S. J. 
Welstord ceased to be the Secretary of the 
Library Association. A few days later at a 
tarewell gathering at Chaucer House, pre- 
sided over eloquently by’ Mr. Lionel R. 
MeColvin, tributes were paid to him and his 
thirty years of creative service by Mr. 
I. G. B. Hutchings, the Hon. ‘Treasurer, who 
in an interesting speech, presented him with 
a cheque subscribed to by members from 
this country and many overseas members. 
lributes were also paid by representatives 
ol every interest in the Association, the first 
being by Mr. Benson Thorne, the oldest 
member present, and from members of the 
staff past and present. The response of Mr. 
Weistord, which I am told has been recorded, 
was a moving but at the same time witty 
and enjoyable set of reminiscences of the 
remarkable growth of the Association in the 
thirty years. I write soon after this memorable 
occasion, and perhaps by the time this 
appears the actual text may have appeared 
in the Lid. Record. That account will have 
an appendix : the Council at its subsequent 


mecting, elected Mr. Welsford an Honorary 
Fellow, us highest distinction of course. 
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Books IN OversEAs (Mippie East AND 
OTHER LANpDs) 

The address Dr. Hill gave to the conclud- 
ing session of the London and Home Counties 
Branch at Clacton last month makes an 
appendix to my own previous note on the 
possible use of English books by a foreign 
country in its own propaganda interests. 
Dr. Hill, however, does not assert that the 
circulation of certain such works by the 
Soviets showed no evidence of the propa- 
ganda. I find it hard to believe that the 
distribution at one-fifth of their cost of such 
novels as Oliver Twist was done solely in the 
interest of British or general culture. Wonder- 
ful as I think it, to allow uncritical races to 
think England is still governed by the things 
and persons that Dickens helped to destroy 
is something that may not be inspired by a 
gentle Soviet desire to spread a knowledge of 
English classics. 

Dr. Hill said further that the extended use 
of our language is a medium of better under- 
standing of ourselves. One simple form of 
progress was to add books in larger numbers 
to the libraries at the many official informa- 
tion posts overseas. It would seem that the 
British Council’s work of developing its con- 
siderable overseas library services should 
have even more encouragement from the 


Government. 
* 


Lonpon Pusiic LIBRARIES 

*‘London Public Libraries. Special Facili- 
ties provided by co-operation ; books for the 
specialist ; periodicals ; play sets ; inter- 
availability of tickets ; out-of-print novels ; 
foreign literature.’ That is the title, suffi- 
ciently explanatory, of a 4-page leaflet, 
printed well on green paper and issued by the 
Metropolitan Joint Standing Committee on 
Libraries—or we suppose so, the name of the 
issuing body being nowhere given in it. It 
arises from the admitted conviction that only 
by each library making itself self-sufficient in 
a subject or subjects in books and in periodi- 
cals, and by interavailability of tickets, can 
London public libraries provide lending 
resources, and indeed reference ones, com- 
parable with those that the greater provincial 
cities can, or may, provide. It should do good 
service. Perhaps provincial areas where the 
libraries are small could (when they have 
made arrangements amongst themselves) 
produce similar leaflets. 


| 
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READY NOW: 


A COPY OF THIS WORK SHOULD 
ALWAYS BE CLOSE TO HAND. IT IS 
ESSENTIAL TO PRACTISING AND 
PROSPECTIVE LIBRARIANS 
ALIKE, AND INDEED TO 
ALL BOOKMEN AND 
COLLECTORS. 


THE 
LIBRARIANS’ 
GLOSSARY 


TERMS USED IN LIBRARIANSHIP 
AND THE BOOK CRAFTS 


By 
L. M. HARROD 


2nd Edition, 1959 18s. net 


THIS EDITION HAS 
BEEN COMPLETELY RE- 

VISED, AND CONTAINS AN 
ADDITIONAL 1,200 ENTRIES, 
COVERING ALL FACETS OF 
BOOKS AND BOOK-COLLECTING. 


GRAFTON & CO. 
51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Copan (Kate) Effective Library Exhibits. 
New York, Oceana Publications, 1958. 
$4.50. 


Much is written on the question of book 
displays in libraries--whether one should 
or whether one should not display or advertise 
the stock, but very little on how to do so. 
Therefore, one eagerly opens this attractive- 
looking book by Kate Coplan, whose formal 
position is Chief, Exhibits and Publicity, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. This surely 
qualifies her to write on the subject. The 
fame of this large, go-ahead library is wide- 
spread, so that it is disappointing to find that 
the many photographs of displays are not as 
exciting as you expected. The displays are 
filled with new books but the designs of the 
accompanying posters or back-cloths, 
although most carefully executed are, how- 
ever, quite uninspired. Miss Coplan uses 
the first part of the book to describe the 
various processes and methods used in pre- 
paring these displays. She goes into great 
detail, but somehow the result does not appear 
to justify the effort. Here is this large library 
with a complete department handling its 
display work and yet the output is on the 
whole unoriginal and very stylised. Miss 
Coplan obviously has her department well 
organised, but ignores many of the tech- 
niques that exist for the keen display man. 
She says nothing of paper sculpture, a cheap, 
simple yet very effective method for display. 
She makes no use of geometrical or abstract 
shapes for design. Coloured shapes can 
be adapted in many ways, are infinitely 
versatile, eye-catching, with the advantage 
of being cheap and easy to construct. Her 
displays seem to be limited to what might 
best be described as a “proscenium” 
approach. She sees nothing in the round. 
There is no use made of the 3-d effect, there 
are no mobiles. In fact, Miss Coplan appears 
to have left out many ideas which in this 
book could well have been exploited. In- 
stead, she concentrates on explaining small 
points of display construction, e.g. the pasting 
of cardboard on material to reinforce it. On 
one small point I question her accuracy. 


When arranging type for display headings 
she talks of “equalising” the space between 
letters. The difficult thing in composing 
type or drawing your own lettering is to 
make certain the space between letters is 
not equal—that each letter is “justified”. 
Mention must be made of the chapter on the 
silk screen process which is simply explained 
and would be useful for anyone using this 
process for reproduction. 


The text of this book is not long, only 50 
pages (and these well interspersed with 
photographs) of the total 127. It is alarming 
in a book of this size that it takes 20 pages to 
cover the title, introduce the author, allow 
her to make acknowledgments, etc. and list 
the contents and illustrations. Another 20 
pages at the back give helpful suggestions 
as to ideas for displays, a bibliography and 
where various display material can be 
obtained. The usefulness of much of this is 
limited for the British librarian, as_ the 
sources are solely American. This can also 
be said of one or two of the chapters within 
the book for we have not yet the worry of 
preparing library promotion material for 
radio or television or even newspapers. 


To those librarians then who have already 
decided views and ideas about displays and 
are conscious of their importance this book 
will be of little help, but to those who have 
not yet started any organised approach to 
display work or have difficulty in raising any 
interest in it this book will serve as a welcome 
encouragement. The author’s enthusiasm is 
infectious. S.R. 


Jarret (Randall) A Bibliography — com- 
piled by C. M. Adams. North Carolina 
University Press-Oxford University Press, 
1958. 24s. 


Randall Jarrell is one of the few con- 
temporary American poets known to any 
appreciable extent in the United Kingdom. 
This knowledge is probably largely founded 
upon his non-poetical writing, notably the 
novel “Pictures from an Institution”, pub- 
lished in 1954, and for his volume of criticism 
‘*Poetry and the Age”, but one volume of his 
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try has been issued over here, and un- 
doubtedly his reputation will grow. 


The Women’s College of the University 


of North Carolina possesses a collection of 


Jarrell’s works, including some manuscripts 
donated by him. This collection has inspired 
the librarian to compile a comprehensive 
bibliography, consisting not only of books 
and published poems, but also articles in 
periodicals, and a chronological list of books 
reviewed by Mr. Jarrell. This work is 
beautifully printed and bound, and is a 
tribute to the hard work and patience of its 
compiler, but as Mr. Jarrell is still a com- 
paratively young man, from whom we may 
reasonably hope that many more writings 
will emerge, this bibliography, printed in 
such a permanent form, is surely a little 
premature. 


Ciamprt (Antonio) The Book and Audio- 

visual Communication. Rome, Lo Spettacolo 
1958. (Text in Italian, English and 
French). 


This essay reprinted from “‘Lo Spettacolo” 
is concerned to examine in general terms the 
relations between the printed book and the 
audio-visual communication media, particu- 
larly the popular media, radio, television and 
the cinema. In his first section, Ciampi dis- 
cusses the possibility, welcome by some 
technocrats, that the image, a kind of new 
hieroglyphic will replace the word as the 
principal means of popular communication 
and that the present physical form of books 
will be replaced by steel plates “of over 1,000 
pages . . . reduced to a metal plate of the 
size of a postcard”. The second section is 
concerned with the economic situation with 
regard to books and the third and fourth are 
devoted to a most interesting account of the 
problems of writers, publishers and others 
concerned with books and periodicals in 
Italy. Reading this, one realizes the enor- 
mous difficulties involved in establishing and 
maintaining public, university or any other 
sort of library in a country where literacy is 
unsteady and of recent birth. Books, even 
those magazines which are often referred 
to as “books” are and have been for many 
years familiar objects in Great Britain and 
U.S.A. It is quite otherwise in Italy, particu- 
larly in the South and other agricultural 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BY ODHAMS 


RICHARD PAPE 


follows up a 
great best-seller of the war 
with 


Sequel to Boldness 


The true, thrilling adventure story, Boldness be 
my Friend, sold over a millon copies. This 
dramatic and moving sequei tells of Pape’s 
dedicated search for the friends who helped 
him—the enemies who betrayed him—seven- 
teen years before. 274 pages, 17 pages of 
illustrations. 18s. Od. net 


My Story of 
the B.B.C. 


Freddy Grisewood 


A lively account that spans the years, from the 
humble, hectic and often hilarious beginnings 
of crystal sets and cats’-whiskers up to the 
present day. 242 pages, 17 pages of illustrations. 

21s. Od. net 


Ethiopian Adventure 
From the Red Sea to the Blue Nile 
Herbert Rittlinger 


Something new in travellers’ tales—a famous 
explorer’s vivid account of a journey into the 
interior full of hazards and high spirits. 258 
pages, 33 pages of illustrations. 21s. Od. net 


Here and Hereafter 


Anthony Borgia 


This third inspiring study of the life after death 
follows the immense success of “Life in the 
World Unseen” and “More about Life in the 
World Unseen.” 128 pages. 7s. 6d. net 


Opuams Press Ltp., Books: Trape SAces Dept., 
24 HENRIETTA Street, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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areas. ‘This account should help English 
librarians to realize that their evangelical 
tasks are comparatively light. 

The fifth section is a summary of the differ- 
ences in value of the book and the audio- 


visual media, strongly inclined in favour of 


the book and the final sections summarize 


the argument and plead the importance of 


developing the human mind and establish- 
ing a high cultural standard. This is quite a 
stimulating essay; the translation is 
pleasantly fresh and although there are one 


or two misspellings and strange turns of 


phrase, the writing is convincing and 
interesting. 


Harrop (L. M.) The Librarians’ Glossary. 
2nd edn. Grafton, 1959. 18s. 

Many students have gained marks easily 
in the examination room by being able to 
answer quickly those questions of the kind : 
“Define five of the following terms”, by 
having made a careful study of Harrod’s 
Glossary when they have come across a word 
in their professional reading which they have 
not fully understood. The new edition con- 
tains no less than 1,200 additional entries 


and attempts with a remarkable degree of 


success to include as many terms concerned 
with librarianship as such with terms used in 
allied activities such as printing, binding and 
illustrating with which librarians and students 
should be familiar. It is too much to expect 
that a work of this kind could be complete, 
nor is it possible to be certain of the criteria 
of inclusion and omission. Omissions noted 
were A.M.C.L. (Association of Metropolitan 
Chief Librarians), Unesco, H.M.S.O.. 
Fiction, and doubtless there are others, but 
nonetheless this is an excellent and most 
useful book which should be acquired by all 
students. 

It will be particularly useful to foreign 
students and librarians. Most of the pro- 
fessional library press is written in English 
(of one sort or another) and on many occa- 
sions sentences must have baffled readers of 
library journals outside the English speaking 
world. 

It is a well produced volume, clearly 
arranged with an easily readable type size. 
The first three hundred pages contain the 
glossary and there is a list of terms defined 
arranged in broad subject groups. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lisrary Worvp”. 
Sir, 

In the course of the N.A.L.G.O. Annual 
Conference at Scarborough in June, it is 
proposed to hold an informal meeting of 
librarian delegates to discuss matters affect- 
ing library staffs throughout the country. 

Librarian delegates are therefore invited 
to write to Mr. Sleightholm at 619 Stonegate 
Road, Moortown, Leeds, 17, so that nearer 
the time they may be informed of the 
arrangements for the meeting. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. D. JouHnson 
Roy E. RicHaArps 
W. D. Tapp 
J. F. SAUNDERs, 
T. SLEIGHTHOLM 
F. R. Rosinson. 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Lisrary Worip”. 

17th March, 1959. 
Sir, 

Messrs. Willmot and _ Skilling’s article 
““Gramophone Record Libraries—the second 
phase”, published in your March issue 
amounts to a plea for adequate control over 
the discarding of worn-out gramophone 
records in libraries, and suggests simple 
statistical methods of cross-checking that 
whatever standards the library has set itself 
are thereafter maintained : it is admitted 
that what those standards are is a matter 
which can only be settled by individual 
examination of the discs. Like many of the 
parallel systems which have been suggested 
from time to time for statistical stock control 
of books, there is a considerable body of 
professional] opinion which is doubtful of the 
value of the results in terms of effort ex- 
pended, but the various published accounts 
relating to bookstock control have, to my 
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recollection, a less empirical and more 
factually-based approach than this article, 
which seems to me to attempt to establish a 
statistical framework of discarding in relation 
to size of stock and issues in which some of 
the factors chosen arise from arbitrary per- 
sonal decisions rather than operational ex- 
perience—which at the very least reduces the 
value of any results obtained from the 
formulae proposed in the article. 


Furthermore, the attitude taken in this 
article on size of the collection and nature of 
its repertoire is dangerously theoretical and 
academic. There is reiteration of an alleged 
need for a “policy decision” settling a 
maximum size for the collection—unrelated 
to positive criteria other than vague 
suggestions of **population”’, and “‘borrowers” 

not bearing in mind that conditions in this 
respect are changing rapidly. What use is a 
“policy decision” which must needs be re- 
vised every year or so as conditions change ? 
More people are continually becoming 
interested in records and music, and repro- 
duction-media—-which did seem for a time 
to be settling down to a single pattern of 33 
and 45 r.p.m. monaural discs—are proliferat- 
ing into the fields of tape and stereophony, 
(many requiring different types of playing 
equipment). One cannot just write off these 
new forms as is done here : a glance at the 
crowds besieging the stereophonic sections 
of recent equipment exhibitions prove this. 
If record libraries do not take these develop- 
ments into account in stock planning, they 
will lose contact with their most valuable 
users. 


Re repertoire, our authors seem to assume 
that this is more or less fixed and unchanging: 
much of it is, but a record library which does 
not continually buy new and newly-popular 
music is overlooking one of its most important 
duties. Do the authors seriously maintain 
that no worthwhile new music ever appears ? 
What about Stravinsky’s ““Agon’’, Walton’s 
Partita, Britten’s “Noyyes Fludde”, and 
Poulenc’s ““Carmelites” which have appeared 
in the last year or two ? Or that no forgotten 
works suddenly leap into new popularity 
(e.g. Monteverdi’s “Vespers of 1610” and 
the rise in demand for Italian bel canto) ? 
To merely replace a fixed existing repertoire 
as discs wear out (and the emphasis seems 
to be over-emphatic in this direction) is to 


narrow the horizon of our users. Also most 
enthusiastic record collectors/music lovers 
build up their own collections of “standard 
works” relying on the library for an oppor- 
tunity to hear new and less favourite works 
which they may not wish to buy. It is wrong 
to plan one’s stock on the assumption that 
the users will rely entirely on the library for 
their records—virtually al/ of them will also 
be enthusiastic record buyers and it is their 


favourite works (most of them standard works) 


they will buy for themselves. 

“Provision for replacement . will take 
the form of duplication of the more popular 
titles” say our authors. This cannot be 
applied as a general rule except perhaps in 
the very largest of collections. To duplicate 
titles widely in a smaller collection just for 
the sake of spending on “replacements” an 
arbitrary and hypothetical proportion of the 
record fund would be ridiculous : the thing 
to do is to anticipate heavier demands for 
replacements on the record fund generally 
in later years by building up the range of 
stock as much as possible in the earlier years 
of the collection’s existence, when replace- 
ment will not be a major liability. 

Lastly, why are 45 r.p.m. “E.P.”’ records 
so played down ? I am aware that for some 
inscrutable reason of ‘‘administrative con- 
venience” a number of record libraries do 
not, in fact, provide them, but in view of the 
proportion of the repertoire (particularly of 
short works) only available on E.P., to 
exclude them or stock them only grudgingly 
is hardly the way to achieve a properly 
balanced stock. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. G. Love.t, 
Chief Librarian. 
Rotherham. 


Messrs. Willmot and Skilling write : 


Let us state at the outset that we agree with 
Mr. Lovell in his remarks on the statistical stock 
control of books, but we would emphasise that the 
list of titles in a record collection has a permanence 
which simply does not exist in a lending library 
stock. We took as axiomatic the view that after a 
certain period the stock of a Record Library would 
remain fairly static, though not so static as Mr. 
Lovell implies. Naturally room will be found for 
expenditure on newly-recorded works, but after all 
these form only a relatively small proportion of the 
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records put on the market. All the Record Libraries 
we know of have a fairly static stock mostly of the 
standard repertoire, and the smaller the Library 
the more it relies on the Beethoven-Tchaikousky- 
Sullivan axis. While the disc remains the standard 
form of record, wear is bound to accrue ; tapes 
alone would alter the set-up. Whether these discs 
are stereo, E.P. or L.P. monaural does not 
greatly affect the issue—they will all wear. Record 
librarians who have collections including jazz, 
musicals, and E.P’s signal heavy deterioration but 
apart from these the kind of record borrowed does 
not greatly affect our argument. 


The size of the collection is surely limited, if 


only by house room and the record fund. Naturally 
the Record Librarian needs to be aware of develop- 
ments in his field, but he cannot change the stock 
over to stereo disc or tape until such time as a 
reasonable proportion of his borrowers has the equip- 
ment to benefit by the change. At the moment only 
a small minority has acquired it and the repertoire 
available is in its infancy, and consists almost en- 
tirely of standard works. Thus such a change 
would merely involve buying the stock over again 
in a different form (tape or stereo disc). Many 
enthusiasts at equipment exhibitions, we find, have 
sober thoughts about costs the next day, and it is 
difficult to see in what sense Mr. Lovell considers 
them the Libraries’ most valuable users ; a large 
number of them fail to find in most record libraries 
many records in fine enough condition to play on 
their very expensive equipment. Nor is he correct 
in remarking that borrowers have extensive 


private collections of standard repertoire works —if 


this is so, why are they always so anxious to borrow 
them ? Most of the borrowers to our knowledge 
have only a small collection of records, and cer- 
tainly cannot afford large sets. Does Mr. Lovell 
seriously maintain that the standard repertoire— 
The Planets, Swan Lake and so on—ts best not 
purchased, or provided in single copies? Building 
up the range of stock at the expense of duplication 
or replacement will merely bring long waiting lists 
for popular works, plus a fall in borrowing from 
those who are unable to find anything for loan 
except Spohr and Buxtehude. 

Surely Record Libraries are correct in avoiding 
E.P’s. It is untrue to say that a large proportion 
of the repertoire is available only in this form. Most 
E.P’s are “breakdowns” of an L.P. release, and 
usually if worthwhile the Library will have 
acquired them in this form. E.P’s wear out more 
quickly than L.P’s in our experience, with the added 
hazard that they are completely ruined by being 
played at the wrong speed or with the strong stylus. 


As they are cheap, surely if a choice has to be made 
it is better to buy the expensive long work for the 
library rather than several short works ? 

As Mr. Lovell does not accept our criteria, 
would he tell us please how he would set about 
esitmating for his record fund ? 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary 
Sir, 

WIiniFRED AusTIN AND L. S. JAst 

Will Mr. Munford disclose his authority 
for the statements he makes about Miss 
Austin and Jast? Jast confided only in a 
few of his closest friends, and the attachment, 
though it began in 1910, could not have been 
widely noticed because it came to a head 
during the War, when the L.A. held few 
general meetings. All private letters in my 
hands were destroyed a few years ago in an 
ante-mortem clear-out of my papers and 
books. Among them were letters from Jast 
about his mother, Ethel Winifred, and Mrs. 
Jast, all of whom I knew personally, and they 
seemed to me wholly of private concern, 
especially as Mrs. Jast did not want any life 
of her husband to be written. 

One statement is perplexing. Jast told me 
the marriage was possible, not after the War, 
but if and when he became chief at Man- 
chester. What may have been truly in view 
was the back of Charles Sutton, who might be 
expected to go after the War. Jast had be- 
lieved Ald. Abbott’s assurance that Sutton, 
due to retire in 1913, would be compelled 
to go in 1916. So in 1915 Jast took the 
deputy-librarianship. Sutton hated Abbott, 
and he was so highly respected and deep- 
rooted in Manchester that he could choose 
his own time to go. He died in office in 1920. 
By that time Ethel Winifred had been dead 
about two years. 

This “romance” never soared above the 
practical level of staid middle age. Jast 
could simulate passion in poetry, but he was 
prudent in pocket. He was also something 
of a Bazarov. It was not in character for 
Winifred, with Ethel at her back, to do other 
than hover on the brink. Luckily. The 
marriage, in my opinion, could not have 
been happy. Ethel Winifred was a beauty, 
of the tall Edwardian type, gracious, and 
unimaginable in any milieu not socially 
distinctive. Both loved to shine, But epi- 
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grams at sunrise and at sunset, and at every 
meal between, must soon lead to epitaphs for 
love. After crackerjacking among friends 
Jast turned dull and apathetic, and looked 
bored to death. Wildean comedy talk, to 
which he and she were addicted, becomes 
flat before the bubbles on champagne vanish. 

Jast was an odd mixture. He lived in a 
world of fantasy ; harboured quick-cooling 
enthusiasms, cherished impossible ideals. He 
could have made a name in literature, but 
he was irresolute, impatient to begin and 
soon discouraged. His confident demeanour 
in public masked a lack of private faith, even 
in his own opinions. Though some of his 
poetry had feeling that feeling quickly 
waned in him. In fact his verses were 
exercises, artificial and derivative ; he could 
write them on anything, to anybody (even 
to me, most impolitely) as easily as he wrote 
a letter. He was most attractive to women, 
who afterwards found him an enigma. No 
wonder ; he was a puritan; his poetic 
idealisation of women was such that any hint 
of carnality discomforted him. Women like 
to be put on a pedestal, but they don’t want 
to remain there. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


Mr. Munford writes : 


“* My article was properly written from the distaff 
side: I much appreciate Dr. Savage’s additions. 
The additional information and the complementary 
point of view are both valuable. I much regret that 
my only reply to his first sentence enquiry must be 
in unsatisfactory terms—‘information supplied to 
me’. I venture a comment however. My limited 
experience of related matters has taught me that 
when two people fall in love, there is disturbance 
over a much wider ‘magnetic field’ than is some- 
times supposed. I also find it difficult to think 
that the personal relationship which I believe to 
have been so important a part of Winifred Austin’s 
valuable life ‘never soared above the practical level 
of staid middle age’. But on second thoughts, no— 
THE LIBRARY WORLD is not a proper 
medium for an exchange of views on the emotional 
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potentialities of ‘staid middle age’. 


(THE LIBRARY WORLD, in its 61st year, 
might be thought itself to have overstepped middle 
age, and to be advancing into patriarchy. In view of 
this, it would doubtless be inclined to review any 
such exchange in somewhat patronising terms.— 


EDITOR). 
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